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AN IMPRESSION OF WATERLOO. 


Tue writer of this interesting letter, Alex- 
ander Pringle, younger of Whytbank, was 
the eldest of 

those sportive boys, 

Companions of my mountain joys, 

Just at the age, ’twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and specch is truth. 
referred to by Scott in ‘Marmion’ (Intro- 
duction to canto ii.), and was one of the 
poet’s companions on his visit to the battle- 
field of Waterloo. He was Scott’s junior 
by twenty years, having been born in 1791. 


He succeeded his father in 1827, became 
M.P. for Selkirkshire, and was a Lord of 
the Treasury under Sir Robert Peel, but 
resigned on the conscientious ground of 
opposition to the Maynooth Grant. He 
was then appointed Keeper of the Register 
of Sasines in Scotland, and held that office 
until his death in 1857. 

Apart from this neighbourly association 
with Sir Walter Scott and Abbotsford, 
Alexander Pringle and his mother form a 
far-reaching link with the past. He was 
the eldest of the five sons of Alexander 
Pringle of Whytbank (1747-1827), by Mary, 
(1766-1849) daughter of Johnson’s friend 
Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield (1703- 
1785). His grandfather, another Alexander 
Pringle, was born in 1701 and succeeded 
to Whytbank in April, 1702. He himself, 


‘as has been said, died in 1857, but his younger 


brother, Robert Keith Pringle, B.C.S., 
who as a child was put into mourning for 
the death of Nelson, in 1805, survived 
until 1897, and left a son, now of Whytbank, 
who served overseas in the recent war, 
more than 110 years after his father’s, 170 
years after his grandfather’s, and more 
than 210 years after his two paternal great- 
grandfathers’ respective births. 
Edinr., 27th June 1815, 


My dear Mother,—I wrote to you as you de- 
sired by the post on Friday, but as I was too late 
for that day I fear my letter would travel the 
country after you. I mentioned then the arrival 
of Thomas and Jane. Jane has now gone down 
to Portobello, and John Smith told me to-day 
that they find themselves very comfortably accom- 
modated. Thomas is to sail for Aberdeen by a 
Smack to-morrow night. He has not got his 
money yet from Birrell, as the latter was from 
home, but I paid him the amount, and shall 
get it myself from Birrell. The money which 
Thomas had in Sir Wm. Forbes’ hands was 
rather more than £200, and that sum he imme- 
diately drew and paid to me. Tell my father 
that I send out £100 of it instead of using his 
draft and shall therefore destroy it. The other 
£100 I shall keep till he directs me what to do 
with it. The great news of these few days absorbs 
everybody’s attention. It is undoubtedly the 
greatest victory ever gained by Britain, and 
excepting perhaps that of Borodino the greatest 
battle that ever was fought, but it has also been 
the bloodiest—indeed I consider it both in its 
extent and its effects as several battles con- 
centrated in one: but now that our feelings 
of exultation have become familiar, the tardy 
accounts of killed and wounded begin to throw 
a gloom over the brilliancy of the event. The 
imperfect list which you have already seen 
hardly goes beyond the Staff Officers. The loss 
of others is of course in proportion, and as the 
Scotch Regiments have suffered most severely, 
there are many mourners in Edinr. There is a 
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letter in town from Colonel Stewart (Lord Blan- 
tyre’s brother) who has himself lost his left arm, 
stating that very nearly one half of the British 
Officers have been killed or wounded. The 42nd, 
the 79th and the 92nd and the first guards have 
suffered most of the infantry regiments, of the 
latter more than 30 officers (nearly the whole 
complement) have been killed or wounded. Of 
the Scotch Greys, only six officers left the field 
according to a letter from James Wemyss who is 
safe. Tom Trotter* was killed in the desperate 
charge which they made upon the Imperial 
Guards, he had only joined the regiment a few 
days before. James Simpsont has received two 
wounds, one in the neck and the other in the 
right shoulder, but his life is safe and he is doing 
very well. There is a letter from him scrawled 
with his left hand. I have heard nothing either 
of Frank Douglas or John Dirom, but amid such 


a loss there is little chance of their having escaped | to 


at least being wounded. David Baird of New- 
bytht is shot thro’ the jaw. His father and 
mother were to set off to-day for Brussells to 
attend him. Poor Colonel Millar§ died on the 
20th. Isaw his father on the Bench this morning, 
he did not then know of it, but seemed in a dread- 
ful state of anxiety and his attention much 
distracted. Sir Wm. Delaney is still alive, his 
Wife had gone out to Brussells and is now with 
him. There is a Captain Menzies of the 42nd 
who has received 12 wounds, it is hardly expected 
that he will recover. Lord Bathurst in his speech 
quotes a fine letter from the D. of Wellington 
to Lord Aberdeen on the death of his brother,|| 
where he states that the glory which he had ac- 
quired was no compensation for the losses he had 
to mourn, but expresses his confident hope that 
it will accomplish the object of freeing Europe. 
Lord Uxbridge is likely to recover and has been 
created Marquis of Anglesea. A meeting was 
held to-day in the Parliament house for opening 
a subscription in aid of the Patriotic fund. The 
Lord Chief Baron { made a most eloquent speech, 
and alluded most beautifully to the prowess of 
the Scotch Regiments to which even the foreign 
Newspapers give the honor of the day. He 


*Tom Trotter was a son of Thomas Trotter, 
Esq., of Mortonhall. 

+ James Simpson, son of David Simpson, of 
Teviotbank, Roxburghshire, was wounded at 
Quatre Bras. He succeeded to the command of 
the troops in the Crimea on the death of Lord 
Raglan, was created G.C.B., and died in 1868. 

t David, afterwards Sir David Baird, 2nd 
Bart., of Newbyth (1795-1852) succeeded his 
uncle, the famous General, in 1829. 

§ William Miller, lst Foot Guards, son of Sir 
William Miller of Glenlee (a Lord of Session with 
the title of Lord Glenlee) was wounded at Quatre 
Bras, June 16, 1815, and died the next day in 
Brussels. 

|| Lt.-Col. Sir Alexander Gordon, brother of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, was mortally wounded at Water- 
loo and died at the Duke of Wellington’s head- 
quarters. 

§ Robert Dundas of Arniston (1758-1819), one 
of a long line of Scottish judges, was appointed 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer in 
1801. 


alluded. too to the spot. where he was speaking 
as the place ‘‘ where in the antient parliaments of 
Scotland our ancestors exulted over the victories 
of those who never could be conquered.’ Walter 
Scott’s speech seemed to give great delight though 
I could not hear it. He subscribed the profits 
of a poem on the subject.* To the melancholy 
recital I have just been giving you I have to add 
the death of poor Fettes. His father had arrived 
a fortnight before that event, and is quite incon- 
solable—his honors and his fortune are now a 
burden to him.t Mrs. Tom Tod has been in great 
danger for this week past, a typhous fever suc- 
ceeding a bad recovery has almost been too much 
for her, she was a little better to-day, and the 
Doctors have some hopes from her holding out 
so long. I called on the Napiers{t yesterday 
to take leave of them previous to their departure 
for England, and saw Lady Napier. They were 
sail to-day, and would have a fine passage 
down the firth. Dacre Lodge is the name of 
their residence. They have purchased all the 
furniture and everything upon the premises so 
that they have nothing to provide. Tell my 
Father that I pleaded the case of the Ashkirk 
Manse to-day along with Mr. Cockburn against 
the Church counsel. Lord Craigie had no doubt 
on the general point, but he took the case to 
report on Memorials to the Inner house. David 
Anderson and I have not yet been able to 
make any final arrangements about our tour, 
neither have we altogether fixed upon the destina- 
tion but we think it will be Ireland. Walter 
Scott—Sir William Rae—Sheriff Hamilton— 
William Erskine and Mr. Stevenson § are going 
round the coast of Ireland in their yacht at the 
same time, so that we may perhaps fall in with 
their party during some part of our tour. Tell 
Mary that her friend Miss Johnstone Brown is 
to be married next week to Mr. Inglis of Redhall. 
With kind remembrances to all at home—I 
remain my dear Mother—Your dutiful and 
Affecte Son 
ALEX. PRINGLE. 
Mrs. Pringle of Whitebank, 
Yair with £100 Sterg. 
C. K. 8. M. 


**The Field of Waterloo.’ In the Advertise- 
ment (dated Abbotsford, 1815) Scott says :—*‘ It 
may be some apology for the imperfections of 
this poem, that it was composed hastily, and 
during a short tour upon the Continent, when the 
author’s labours were liable to frequent inter- 
ruption; but its best apology is, that it was 
written for the purpose of assisting the Waterloo 
subscription.” 

+ The fortune of Sir William Fettes was applied, 
many years later, to the building and endowment 
of Fettes College, immediately outside Edin- 
burgh. 

t Francis, 8th Lord Napier (1758-1823; pater- 
nally Scott of Thirlestane, and a neighbour of 
the Pringles in the Forest of Ettrick), was for 
many years appointed Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, which may have brought him to Edinburgh 
at this time. 

§ Probably the grandfather of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 
(See 12 S. ix. 341, 378.) 


Frencu Metuops or connectina Army | pitals, Greece, 


SLANG. | 
In regard to the methods and present state 
of the inquiry into War Slang, France, | 
as always in argot, leads the way. We. 
can best follow her course in the pages of | 
M. Albert Dauzat, the author of several. 
well-known studies on the French language, 
who sets out his system of enquéte in the 
Preface to his ‘ L’Argot de la Guerre.’ It, 
seems that the Société suisse des traditions | 
populaires at Bale in the first months of, 
the war set on foot an inquiry to collect 
words and expressions peculiar to the) 
Swiss soldier, as well as military folk-lore. | 
Soon after the Lustige Blatter of Berlin 
organized an analogous collection amongst 
its mobilized readers in regard to the 
vocabulary of the German troops.  M. 
Dauzat, who had himself been mobilized 
from August, 1914, to the end of January, | 
1915, started his “inquest” between the 
end of February and the end of July, 1917, 
supported by some of the leading French 
journals and reviews, such as Le Temps, | 
La Liberté, and especially by the Bulletin | 
des Armées de la République; to which he | 
owed the larger part of the documents, 
and letters received. 

These words and expressions, nearly 
2,000 in number, he gives at the end of his 
volume, as well as a tabular statement, 
of the initials or names of his correspondents, | 
their units, the number of words each fur- 
nished and the abbreviations attached to 
each word connecting it with the furnisher. | 

To this he adds the documents adduced | 
in the Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 
by two distinguished linguists, MM. M.. 
Cohen and R. Gauthiot—the latter of 
whom died soon afterwards from wounds 
received in the war—and in the short Slang 
Lexicon published in the Journal du Camp 
de Géttingen by French prisoners of war. 
_ His seven chapters are thus entitled :— 
i. Language and the war. ii. Old words. | 
iii, New words. iv. Words borrowed from 
Lyons, theWest and South of France ; from | 
Italian, English, Spanish, German, Arabian 
and Annamite sources. v. Changes of mean- 
ing, irony, and metaphor. vi. Changes 


of form, alteration and abbreviation of | 


words (elision of the initial or final letters) ; | 
initials substituted for words, &c. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN| 


pecial slang for different services— Artillery, 


Cavalry, Infantry, Aviation, Navy, 
Prisoners, Algerian, Automobiles, the 


Staffs, Telegraphs and Telephones, Hos- 
erbia. 

A. Forprs SIEVEKING. 
12, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


The following list has been compiled from 
words kindly supplied to us by L1.-Cot. 
Prriz Gorpon, Mr. H. A. MR. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, J. B., and J. M. O. 

Words belonging to Airman’s slang and 
slang formed from initials (e.g., ‘‘ Emma- 
gee’’) are being reserved for separate lists. 
Navy slang will also be treated separately. 


A. NICKNAMES AND PERSONAL APPELLATIONS, 


ARMY-DODGER. A man who sought to evade 
military service. 

The Belgians. 

Bint (THE). The man who played female parts 
in military concert parties or theatrical 
troupes organized by the Army in Palestine. 

BomB-DODGER. <A person who removed from his 
usual place of residence in London or the 
eastern counties in order to be out of the 
air raid zone. Many went to ‘‘ Jerusalem-on- 
Sea ’—i.e., Brighton—or up the Thames 
valley. 

Bunty. Nickname for a short man. 

CALM LAYLAS. Egyptian Labour Corps—from 
their song “‘ Kam Layla, Kam Yom?” (How 
many nights, how many days ?) 

CAN (A). A simpleton. 

CANUCK. Canadian. 

CHERRY-NOBS. Military police. 

Cotour. Colour-sergeant. 

CUTHBERT. A stay-at-home, especially in Govern- 
ment offices. 

DovGuBoy. An American soldier. 

EvGe. Adjutant. 

FIVE-MILE SNIPER. Gunner in heavy artillery. 

FLAG-WAGGER. Signaller. 

Itry umety. (A short and a long in Morse.) 
The 17th Division: the dot and dash painted 
in white on a dark back-ground being the 
divisional sign. 

Jupy. <A Palestine Jew. (Yahudi: Arabic.) 

KING’s HARD BARGAIN. A man who was not 
worth his pay. 

Limpet. A man who had a good job behind the 
line, or in a Government office at home 
and clung tightly to it. 

Lorry. Popular term for a tall man. 

Loot. <A subaltern. ‘‘ One-pip loot,’ a second 
lieutenant (from single star on shoulder). 
pip loot.” 

Mate (MATEY). The most frequent term of 
address used among the troops. 

MERCHANT. In various senses, much the same 
as “ wallah.” 

Mupb-cRUSHER. An infantry soldier. 

MutTron cyops. R. W. Surreys (from emblem 
of lamb and flag). 

OLD BEAN. ‘“ Old fellow.” 

RED winGs. Staff officers (Anzac). 
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RoyYAL sTANDBACKS. legendary unit that |Sruck (ro GET). To attack. “We got 
suffered from “cold feet ’’—‘‘the Royal properly stuck into Jerry.” 
Standbacks, last into es field and first out.” | ToBy. A shrapnel helmet. 
(Contributor adds, “ This is a good old ex- | mee 
pression I first heard thirty years ago in «Bayonet (see ante; ». 346). 
SaAmMy. An American soldier. hey: 
SILENT SERVICE (THE). The Royal Navy, with Atl THE Way. To the bitter end; to any limit. 
a shade of jocular ironic meaning when used AUSSIE (ALSO AUSSIE-LAND). Australia, as well 
by soldiers. | as an Australian soldier. 
Sonny. Substitute for a man’s name. | BEGGAR ONE’S CONTRACT. Spoil anything, make 
SPARE FILE. Military term for odd man in ranks : | it not worth while. 
used to designate anybody loitering, doing Brinttna (Go). To go on leave to Cairo to seek 
| female society. (Bint, a girl, Arabic.) 


nothing. 
Derisive reference to con- Brryp, Very drunk. Also “ blind to the world.” 
sited N.C.O. 
SPARKY. Nickname for wireless operator. | BOUNCE (ON THE). At an opportune moment. 
SUICIDE cLUB. The Machine Gun Corps. Also BRITISH WARM. A short overcoat much worn 
applied to other units at different times. by officers of all ranks, but not a uniform 
TERRIERS. ‘Territorial troops. garment, : 
WasBirD. An elderly man—say 40 or more— CHANCE ONE’s ARM. Get into trouble (whereby 
who wanted to enlist. a N.C.O. might lose a stripe). 
| CHEWED UP (TO BE). To be “ told off,’ repr’- 
B. MILtirary TERMS. manded. 
BEGNET. Jocks’ word for “ bayonet”; also called | CHRISTMAS-TREE ORDER (IN). Said of a man with 
“knife” and ‘“ sword.” his full equipment and all his possessions 
on him. 


Buzzer. Signalling instrument. 

CAMOUFLAGE. Innumerable variants of this| CLEAR OFF AT THE TOUTE (SUITE). Get away 
word were current. A certain M.G.C. | quickly. 
Sergeant-Major always called it “camel CHICK witht A arirt. Make her acquaintance 
flower.”? | without formal introduction. 

Do ONE FOR THE KiNG. To do a twenty-four CLOBBER. Clothing or equipment lying about in 
hours armed guard. | an untidy state. 

DUCKBOARD. A board laid down to facilitate | COFFEE AVEC. aia with a drop of rum, cognac, 

etting about in mud, only wide enough for | eo Oke 
ilo. Bh Dinkum. Truly, honestly. 2 

ELEPHANT. A hut having the sides and top made DORK (ALSO DoorsTEP). A thick slice of bread. 
of rounded sheets of iron. DuB-buB. A complete failure. 

HATE (MORNING AND EVENING). Terms applied DUD. A shell which has failed to burst. Hence 
to the daily bombardment of our line, gener- |, @yone or anything of little or no use. 
ally for the purpose of registering distances, DUNNAGE. Clothing. : 
by the German artillery early in the war. DUNNAGE-BAG. Canvas bag to carry clothing. 

low. Howitzer. AWAY WiTH IT. To be crimed ” and found 

Jam TIN. The early type of bomb made in a| not guilty. ; 
discarded jam tin. GET OFF WITH A GIRL. Make the acquaintance 

LOZENGES. Revolver ammunition. Probable | of a girl without formal introduction. 
origin: when it had coughed a bit give it, G@UASSHOUSE. Military prison. 
some more lozenges. | Gone. A medal. 

PiassER. A cleaning rod used for cleaning) GREASE (TO). To get away. | 
4in. Stokes mortars. ‘There were only four | GRIFFEN (TO GIVE THE). To give a secret warn- 
Companies of these mortars and I only) ing, or ‘‘ to give the wire. 
heard the term used in No. 1 Company.) Hump. To earry-a load. 

I never heard it in No. 3, nor do I know any-| Hume your pack (To). To march on foot 


one who knew of its being used _in Nos. 2 and | carrying all your gear. 
4. Origin quite unknown. It turned up) Joy-r1pE. An unauthorized trip in an Army 
and remained in use until I left the unit in | car or aircraft, or the use of an Army car or 
ME aircraft otherwise than on duty. 
MEAT-SKEWER. ayonet. Ti j 
PILL-Box. A fort constructed chiefly | Jump. Get a free ). 
of concrete, sometimes upon a steel founda- | LORRY Hop (LorRy JuMP). To get a lift on the 
tion and immensely strong. | road by jumping (on to) a lorry. : 
Poop (poup).—Off. Used of artillery firing. | Mat (ON THE). Said of an officer or soldier who 
QUARTER TO TEN. 9°45in. trench mortar. | was in trouble and appeared before his 
ROGER. A gas cylinder. The word was used superior officer for admonition or correction. 


as a code word to denote gas cylinders in| MINGLE. Officer’s hospital slang. Used of occa- 
an operation just prior to July 1, 1915, and | sions when nurses and patients met socially 
hence came into current speech. | on equal terms under official approbation 
SHOOTING-IRON. A rifle. (and supervision). 
SHOOT UP. To fire rapidly in going into a town! Mirrrs. Hands. 
or village: ‘‘ to shoot up the village.” |/Mump (To). To cadge. 
SOLDIER’S FRIEND. Rifle. | Or (ON THE). A drinking bout. 
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PANE OF GLASS. Monocle. Tams UP (eam VE GoT > mn). They are in 

ReaR up. To get angry. good spirits. 

Rep HussAR. A brand of ration cigarette. Any|Tick orr. Reprimand, find fault with. ‘“ A 
cigarette. ticking off.” 

RumBieE. Disturb, annoy, upset. ToKE. Bread. 

Skint. Without money. TOOTER THE SWEETER. The sooner the better. 

Stunc. Caught financially, swindled. VAN BLANC ANGLAYS. Whisky. 

SWAGGER-STICK. Cane for walking out. Voila. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 S. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286, 306.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Opera es .. Adjoining the Haymarket 1744 London Daily Post, Jan. 9 
Opera House 
Orange ae -. On site of St. Barnabas Church, — ‘Thornbury, v. 45. 
Pimlico 
Ordnance .. .. Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 1739 London Evening Post, Nov. 13. 
Oxford Strand... .. 1793 Rouch’s ‘ L.P.P.,’ p. 50. ‘* Though it 


bears a kind of classical denomina- 
tion, this coffee-house is the rendez- 
vous of young fellows whose know- 
ledge in general is much better 
suited to the studies of Bacchus 
than the sentiment of Homer.” 


Pack Horse and Chiswick Green x ‘es — Faulkner’s ‘ History of Brentford 
Talbot and Chiswick,’ 1845, p. 464. 
Painters .. Bucklersbury .. 1700 Reports of the House of Lords MSS., 
1908, vol. iv. 
Palgrave Head .. Palgrave’s Court re +. 1711 Daily Courant, Feb. 19. 


—  Bell’s ‘ Fleet Street in Seven Cen- 
turies,’ p. 506. 


Pantheon .. .. Oxford Street .. a .. 1772 London Museum: Print A 6917. 
Paul’s Head .. LudgateStreet .. 1731 Sadler's ‘ Life of T. Dunckerley,’ 
1891, pp. 104, 108. 
Paul’s Head .. Cateaton Street, near the Guild- 1720 Daily Post, Dec. 29. 
hall. 1753 Heirons’ ‘Ancient Freemasonry,’ 1921. 


1764 * Clockmakers’ Company,’ p. 194. 
1777 Public Advertiser, June 27. 

1780 London Evening Post, Sept. 7. 
1782 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
1798 Prideaux, ii. 298. 

“* Here the fortuned voluptuary may 
indulge his appetite not only with 
all the natural dainties of every 
season but with delicacies pro- 
duced by means of  preterna- 
tural ingenuity.” 1793 


*Peacock .. .. Whitecross Street Ae .. 1777 Public Advertiser, June 25. 
; 1780 Public Advertiser, Sept. 14. 

Peacock Clare Market... .. 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 385, 

Perkins ae .. Blowbladder Street, St. Paul's 1720 Daily Courant, Aug. 9. 

Churchyard. 

Perry’s oa 1751 WTeiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 

Pewter Platter .. Norton Folgate as .. 1754 Heiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 

Pewter Pot .. Leadenhall Street,southside .. 1677 Shown on Ogilvey and Morgan’s 


London Survey’d. 
1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,” 


p. 383. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Pheasant .. .. Stangate, Lambeth vs .» 1788 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
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Pie Tavern Mare Street, Hackney .. 1762 ~ existing and dated water-colour 

rawing. 

Pied Bull Without Aldgate 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 

. 383. 

Pitt’s Head Bermondsey 1784 ‘Ars Quatuor Coronatorum,’ vol. 
xxix., p. 65. 

Plough Princes Street, Leicester Fields 1757 Daily "Advertiser, May 6. “For 
Lincoln, Stamford, Grantham or 
places adjacent a four-wheel post- 
chaise with able horses will set 
out from the Plough Inn, Princes 
Street, Leicester Fields, to-morrow 
or Sunday.” 

Plough Rogue’s Lane, Limehouse .. 1745 Rocque’s ‘Survey.’ 

Plough Essex Road, Mile End Old Town 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Plough Lordship Lane .. a «= Thornbury, vi. 295. 

Poole’s ne Without Bishopsgate .. e 720 Daily Courant, Nov. 23. 

Pope’s Head Pope’s Head Alley, Fleet Street — Chancellor’s ‘Fleet Street,’ pp. 99, 
261. 

Portugal Swithen’s Lane 1739 London Evening Post, Nov. 22. Kept 
by Joseph White. 

Prince’s Head Pell Mell Sti Be .. 1719 Daily Courant, May 5. 

Pursell’s Next the Nag’s Head, Cheapside — ‘London Topographical  Recoril,’ 

j 1907, iv. 53. 

Queen’s Arms Newgate Street | 1778 Gazetteer, Oct. 24. 

1780 Public Advertiser, June 11. The 
Society for Free Debate met here. 

— London Museum:  water-colour 

drawing by J. T. Wilson (A 22052). 

Queen’s Arms Ludgate Hill 1732 Read's Journal, May 27. 

— ‘London Topographical Record,’ 
1903, p. 82. 

Queen’s Head Billingsgate 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 382, 

Queen’s Head Turnstile, Holborn 1723 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 

Queen’s Head Duke’s Court, Bow Street — Jacob, p. 56. 

—  Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 205. 

Queen’s Head West of Gray’s Inn Lane and 1745 Rocque’s ‘Survey.’ 

north of Baldwin’s Gardens 
Queen’s Head .. Holles Street, Oxford Square .. 1725 Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ p. 171. 
*Queen’s Head and Little Britain .. ae = —  Larwood, p. 339. 
Fr.nch Horn 
Queen’s Head and Wormwood Street, London Wall 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
Sugar Loaf p. 1%. 
Queen of Bohemia .. Magpie Alley, Drury Lane 1787 Sadler’s ‘ — T. Dunckerley,’ 
1891, p. 7 


(To be continued.) 


Timbs’s ‘ Clubs,’ p. 425, 
J. DE Castro. 


Kuttur.” — The decivilized word 
** Kultur ’ has met with so many “ termino- 
logical’ vicissitudes that it may almost 
be looked upon itself as a slang germ- 
culture, and in this aspect the following 
French definition by M. Lucien Cornet, 
Sénateur, in his ‘ Histoire de la Guerre’ 
{quoted by The Army Quarterly Review, 
October, 1921, merits attention :— 

It educated thinkers to prevent them from 
thinking ; it tied them up to parcels of printed 

' sheets ; it trained them to specialize ad nauseam ; 
and it meditated sub-dividing them, so as to 
make them organs of an organism. 


A. F. 8S. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SiR WILLIAM 
Hamitton (Treasury Papers, 1/487, fo. 243). 
—As an unpublished letter of Lady Hamil- 
ton (Home Office, 42/127), appeared recently 
(12 S. ix. 88), it seems fitting that the 
subjoined holograph letter of Sir William 
Hamilton should find a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
too. 

Kings Mews, Novr 7th, 1771. 

William Hamilton, Esqr, being returned home 
from the Court of Naples (where he has resided 
for these seven years past as His Majes'y’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and _ Plenipotentiary), 
humbly requests of The Right Honorable The 
Lords Commissioners of The Treasury, their 
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Lordships’ Letter to the Commissioners of the 
Customs, that he may meet with as little difficulty 
as possible in getting from the Custom House, 
where they have been deposited from on board 
the Hananel from Leghorn his wearing apparel, 
effects and some few pictures, all of which Mr 
Hamilton can assure their Lordships are for his 
own use. WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


E. H. FarrBrotuer. 


“Tre Kina’s ”: “ Gesture.” — 
A superior person who has written lately 
of Queen Victoria and is strong on her 
weaknesses, draws attention to her falli- 
bility in the matter of grammar. A yet 
bolder critic, in The Guardian (Oct. 21, 
1921), takes King George V. to task for 
using the word ‘“‘ gesture”’ as a substitute 
for sign or for some other synonym. <A 
paragraph in the columns devoted to mis- 
cellaneous topics under the heading of 
“The Week” runs :— 

Kings no doubt, like other people who are not 
purists, sometimes use colloquialisms in private, 
but we do not expect them to write them in State 
documents; and the King of England too! | 
The King, in his telegram to President Harding, | 
says that the gift of the American Medal of | 
Honour to a British soldier is ‘‘a gesture of | 
friendly sympathy and goodwill.”” The word) 
“ gesture’ used in this sense is the very latest 
slang of the up-to-date “literary” gent. of | 
Gallophil tendencies. Un beau geste is good | 
French, but ‘‘a fine gesture”’ is certainly not) 
English—pace His Majesty (or his advisers) and | 
The Quarterly Review,in the new number of which 
we also find the phrase, which, for the matter 
of that, has for the last few weeks invaded the 
newspapers with great severity. 

Personally, I do not consider that the 
use of the word ‘‘ gesture ’’ here condemned 
is slang—it is rather a novelty in figurative 
speech. I do not hold that King George V. 
or any other monarch is super grammaticam, 
but I think he is in a position to express 
himself as he did in the American message 
without being publicly reproved by The 
Guardian in the sloppily written lines that 
I have quoted. Sr. SwitHrn. 


CHEESES AS AMMUNITION.—As so much 
has been written in ‘N. & Q.’ lately anent 
cheese and cheeses, perhaps the following 
culled from The New York Mirror of 1848 
may be considered suitable for its columns :— 


The greatest ammunition that we have heard 
of lately was used by the celebrated Commodore 
Coe, of the Monte Videan Navy, who, in an en- 
gagement with Admiral Brown, of the Buenos 
Ayrean service, fired every shot from his lockers. 
“What shall we do, Sir?” asked his first lieu- 
tenant; ‘‘ we’ve not a single shot aboard ; round, 


grape, canister, and double-headed are all gone.”’ 


“Powder gone, eh? asked Coe. ‘‘ No, Sir, got 
lots of that yet.” ‘‘ We had a darn’d hard cheese, 
a round Dutch one, for dessart at dinner to-day ; 
don’t you remember it?” said Coe. ‘‘I ought 
to; I broke the carving knife in trying to cut 
it, Sir.” ‘‘ Are there any more on board?” 
“About two dozen; we took them from a 
droger.” ‘Will they go into the eighteen- 
pounders?” By thunder, Commodore, but 
that’s the idea! TI’ll try ’em,” cried the first 
luff, and in a few minutes the fire of the old 
Sante Marie (Coe’s ship), which had ceased 
entirely, was re-opened, and Admiral Brown 
found more shot flying over his head. Directly 
one of them struck his mainmast, and, as it did 
so, shattered and flew in every direction. ‘‘ What 
the devil is that which the enemy is firing ?”’ 
asked Brown, but nobody could tell. Directly 
another one came through a port and killed two 
men who were near him, and then, striking the 
opposite bulwarks, burst into flinters. ‘‘ By 
Jove, this is too much. This is some new-fangled 
paixhan or other. I don’t like ’em at all,’ cried 
Brown; and then, as four or five more of them 
came slap through his sails, he gave the orders to 
fill away and actually backed out of the fight, 
receiving a parting broadside of Dutch cheeses. 
This is an actual fact. Our informant was the 
first lieutenant of Coe’s ship. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


British take from 
The Launceston Weekly News of Oct. 29 
the following paragraph :— 

It is generally believed that the oldest British 
vessel now afloat is the Ceres, a ketch (32 tons 
net), now provided with auxiliary engine, which 
belongs to Mr. W. W. Petherick, the honorary 
agent at Bude of the Shipwrecked Fishermen 
and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. She 
was built at Salcombe in 1811. The foundering 
‘of the 42-ton ketch Three Sisters off the Longships 
last month disposed of a yet older vessel, for she 
was built at Plymouth just 121 years ago. 

I am interested in this allusion to the 
Ceres, as I remember her from close upon 
sixty years since; and I last saw her 
leaving and returning to Bude Haven in 
September, greatly assisted, compared with 
her old-time efforts, by her auxiliary 
engine. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


Swiss Visirors To GREAT Britarn.—Dr. 
A. Latt has started a series of articles in 
the September issue of The Anglo-Swiss 
Review giving short biographical sketches 
of Swiss visitors to Great Britain, com- 
mencing with Bishop Armenfredus, the 
Pope’s legate to Edward the Confessor 
on various missions and later to William 
the Conqueror. The second article appeared 
in the October issue and the series is to be 
continued. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries | 
in order that answers may be sent to resem vane 


Sienora SartTorRIs.—Did a lady of this 
name, well known in the musical world and 
who gave a series of concerts, reside in 
London about the year 1760 ? 

And was she an ancestor of the Edward 
John Sartoris who married Adelaide Kemble 
in 1843 ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


W. WINSTANLEY.—Who was the “ Wil-| 
liam Winstanley’ who in 1741 drew an, 
interesting view (engraved by Toms) of) 
Rushton Hall, Northants ? Would he be! 
the same person as the “‘ W. Winstanley ” | 
who in 1737 painted a life-size portrait | 
(not beautiful but not without merit) of 
the first wife and two children of the then 
owner of that place? I suspect him of 
being a brother of Hamlet Winstanley (1698- 
1756), who is noticed in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
and more fully in the ‘ D.N.B,’ where much 
of the information given is culled from 
“N. & Q. (5 S. viii. 404). Is any other 
work of W. Winstanley’s known ? 

CG. A. | 

{Sir George Scharf, writer of the article referred | 
to, died April 19, 1895.] | 


MapIncLtEy, picked up 
modern book of commonplaces about two. 
years ago and saw this name in the index. 
In the book was an anecdote of some. 


(eighteenth century ?) scholars who scribbled | 
some Greek remark on the wall of the: 
porch. The vicar, seeing this, replied in| 


years ago I saw a fine old oak table (ina 
Shropshire farm-house, formerly manor 
house), which had passed from tenant to 
tenant. HERBERT SOUTHAM, 


RUBBING DOWN CoIns.—Among common 
offences against the Crown we have records 
of criminal lessening of the weight of gold 
and silver coins by clipping, by eating with 
acids and by rubbing. I believe I have 
seen a quite circumstantial account of the 
last method. A mass of coins was placed in 
a wash-leather bag, and this was swung back 
over the shoulder and forcibly down on to a 
solid block of wood or metal. The resultant 
gold (or silver) dust was merely poured out 
of the bag. 

I should much like to know whether my 
memory or my imagination is responsible, 
and to have reference to any sources. 


‘N.E.D.’ Dryner, 1899.—I believe that 
most of the very interesting speeches 
delivered at this festivity were reported 
either in The Oxford Chronicle or in The 
Oxford Times. Will some reader tell me 
whether either report is fairly complete 
and add the date ? 

I do not want to bring a volume needlessly 


|from Hendon. 


[For ‘ Shaconiana ’ see Notices to Correspon- 


dents, p. 400.] 


ABEILLAGE. ’—In, Godefroy’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise’ 
these words occur :— 


Abeillage—droit du seigneur sur les abeilles 
éparses ou disséminées qui se trouvaient dans les 
foréts de sa seigneurie (1319, ‘ Livre de la Maison 
de Sulli ’). 


Can any reader refer me to books that 


the same manner. I have never seen this | give more information on this feudal right 
anecdote recorded _anywhere else. Can jn England or France? Honey casks are 
anyone supply me with the reference ? /mentioned, I believe, in royal inventories, 

C. SAYLE. ‘and hives must have been kept in large 


“ STANDARDS.” —Does this mean “ fix- 2umbers. J. Curisty. 


tures’ when applied to furniture inside a_ ScoTce AND HERALDRY.— 


bonne, end is over uied mow in legel be mush obliged to any ‘N. & Q.’-ist 


documents ? 


Banbury, in will, proved P.C.C., 

Nov. 11, 1768, states, inter alia, in connexion 
with furniture, ‘one long table in the Earty Stanparps.—Will some reader 
Parlour . . . my will and meaning is that kindly give the text of the contemporary 
they shall be Standards upon the Premises.” description of the standard which gave the 
Was it intended that the table and other name to the Battle of Northallerton in 
things could not be moved to another room, 1138 2? | Contemporary texts on early 
and never be taken out of the house, even | standards, the dragon, and the Caroccio 
should the family leave the same ? Many would be welcomed. D. L. GaLBREATH. 
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GRAVE TO BE TURFED AND “‘ BRYERED.” 
—John Lane, a benefactor to this parish, 
who died 1729, left half an acre of land and 
stipulated that the rent thereof should be 
used to keep the gravestones of bis family 
in good repair, renewing them when, neces- 
sary, and 2s. a year to the sexton “to 
keep our grave, my wife and ancestors’ 
graves, well turfed and bryered.” 

Can anyone explain the meaning of 
“bryered” ? Has it to do with briars, | 
and if so why should they be planted on aj 
grave ? Or has it to do with bryology, the 
science of mosses ? H. C. BARNARD. | 

The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 


HutcHInsoN TuRKE was admitted to. 
Westminster School in 1715, aged 14. 
Information respecting his parentage and | 

G. F 


eareer is desired. | 


Tuomas Lycert, son of Joseph Lycett of | 
London, left Westminster School in 1764, 
aged 15. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion about him. 


ALEXANDER LAFARELLE was admitted to | 
Westminster School in 1723, aged 13. Any 
particulars of his parentage and career 
would be useful. G. F. R. B. 


JOHN THOMAS, ORIENTALIST. — This 
character had a passion for studying and 
mastering Asiatic tongues. Overstrain of 
some kind must have brought on dementia 
in his case, and his wife stood in danger of 
being murdered in a fit of irresponsibility. 
He is considered to have undoubted claims 
to prominence. Gleanings of knowledge 
as to range of linguistic attainments and 
personalia will be esteemed, and date when, 
he died. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Capr. G. Jonss’s ‘ BATTLE OF WATER- 
Loo.’—Interest centres in a work replete 
with maps and plates, a 4to volume issued 
in 1817 narrating the progress of the famous 
battle as depicted by a ‘‘ New Observer,” 
whose impressions were published by 
authority. Biographical ana of this eye- 
witnessing chronicler would greatly oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Smson Faminy.—Mr. Matthew Simson, 
born 1699 (fourth son of John Simson, by 
his wife Agnes Simson, of Kirktonhall, 
Ayrshire, and a merchant in Glasgow), a | 
merchant in Glasgow, married, in 1724, | 


Marion Prentise (born 1700, died 1760), and 
had issue, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain :— 

1. Marion, who was married to Michael 
Erskine, a merchant in Glasgow, and died 
in November, 1825. 

2. William, a mariner, who went to the 
West Indies, in 1770. 

3. John,a merchant in St. Vincent, West 
Indies. 

It is surmised that Matthew Simson had 
other children and that the James Simpson 
mentioned in my note on the Dickson 
family at ante, p. 103, was a son of this 
Matthew Simson. I should be grateful if 


‘any of your correspondents could give me 


any information on this point, and also 
state whether William and John married, 
and if any of their descendants are living. 
James Simpson (whose name is fre- 
quently spelt in documents without the 
‘“p’’) married, first, at Cramond, about 
1774, Nell Forrestor, and, secondly, at 
Ravelston, Nov. 26, 1790, Isabella Dickson. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


THE Unirep SERVICE CLuB.—Writing in 
The Sunday Times, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., quotes a correspondent to the effect 
that two of the windows on the first floor 
of the United Service Club, Pall Mall, on 
the side of the club-house facing Waterloo 
Place, are really dummies, having been 
closed up as a@ memorial to the great Duke 
of Wellington, whose habit had been to 
sit at these windows. If these statements 
are correct, was any public notification 
made of this action of the Club Committee ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101, Piccadilly. 

‘* A Burton.” —What does this mean in 
‘“her adversary defamed her for swearing 
and unswearing ; and it was not amiss 
to have a button in the room”? Roger 
North, ‘ Life of Lord Guilford,’ p. 48, edition 
of 1742 (about Lady Dacres). ‘N.E.D. 
does not, I think, help. H. C——n. 


CHESTER’S ExTRAcTs FROM PARISH 
ReEGIsTERS.—A correspondent signing him- 
self GENEALOGIST wrote from Adelaide, S.A., 
at 11S. vi. 90, to inquire as to the whure- 
abouts of the duplicate set of 87 volumes of 
extracts left by Col. Chester in 1882, of 
which one series isin the College of Arms. I 
cannot trace the existence of any reply to 
the query, and should be glad to renew it. 

Wm. McMurray. 
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Replies. 
TAVERN SIGNS: “THE FIVE ALLS.” 
(12 S. ix. 145, 355.) 


Some light on the origin of this sign 
is afforded by a ballad contained in ‘A 
Collection of Seventy-nine Black Letter 
Ballads and Broadsides printed between the 
years 1559 and 1597 ’ (London, Joseph Lilly, 
1870). The pieces contained in this volume 
were reprinted from the celebrated collection 
formerly in the library of George Daniel of 
Canonbury Square, at the sale of whose 
library it was purchased for Henry Huth. 

At p. 98 is a ballad without title, having 
a large cut representing five figures, with 
that of Death with his dart pursuing them, 
having legends underneath each as follows :— 

The Priest : ‘‘ I praye for yov fower.”’ 

The King: ‘I defende yovr fower.” 

The Harlot: ‘‘ I vanquesh yov fower.”’ 

The Lawyer: ‘ I helpe yov iiij to yovr right.” 

The Clown : ‘“ I feede yov fower.”’ 

Death: ‘I kill yoy all.” 

In the background, ina bower, are seated the 
soldier (sic), the harlot, the lawyer and the 
priest. A festive board furnished with viands is 
supported on the back of the clown, who rests 
on his hands and knees. Death, approaching 
with his dart, clutches at something on the 
table. Birds of prey are hovering in the air. 

The ballad is too long to give at length, 
but the editor’s Introduction thus shortly 
describes it :— 

One of the most curious broadsides in the whole 
collection is this ballad, which pictures the various 
orders in the State, arranged under the heads of the 
priest, the king, the harlot, the lawyer, and the 
clown, each boasting of the power he holds over the 
others. The priest alleges that he prays for the 
other four ; the king that he defends and protects 
them ; the harlot, introduced in a manner which 
would seem to show a low state of morals at that 
pened, says, ‘“‘I vanquesh yoy fower”; the 

wyer, ‘I helpe yov iiij to yovr right”; the 
clowne, “‘ I feede yov fower’’; and Death comes 
in and proclaims his errand, ‘I kill yoy all.” 
The subject is found, treated, a little differently, 
in the French popular literature of that age, from 
which the idea was taken by the English ballad- 
writer, who has no doubt modified it a little to 
make it accord with the difference of English senti- 
ments. The ballad ends :— 
I pray for you all. 

I help you all to your right. 
I defend you all. 


I vanquish you all, 
I feed you all. 
I will kill you all. 


The Author’s Apostrophe to the Reader. 
Here may you see what as the world might be. 
The rich, the poore, Earl, Cesar, Duke, and King, 
Death spareth not the chiefest high degree— 

He triumphes still in every earthly thing ; 
While then we liue, let us endeuour still 
That all our works agree with God’s good will. 


In a note, the Editor observes :— 

This is probably the earliest, as it undoubtedly 
is the most curious, of the English versions of a 
notion which subsequently became familiar as 
the Five Alls. As late as the reign of George III. 
there was issued a satirical print by Kay, in five 
compartments, the first of which represented a 
clergyman in his desk, with the inscription, “ I 
pray for all’’; the second a barrister, ‘‘ I plead 
for all’; the third, a farmer, ‘ I maintain all ” ; 
the fourth, a soldier, ‘‘ I fight for all”’; the fifth, 
his Satanic majesty, ‘“‘ I take all.” 

Probably the original source of the idea 
was the Dance of Death or Danse macabre, 
a name given to a certain class of allegorical 
representations illustrative of the universal 
power of Death, and dating from the four- 
teenth century, in which Death was per- 
sonified as a musician playing to dancing 
men, or as a dancer leading them on. The 
idea assumed the form of a drama, simply 
constructed, consisting of short dialogues 
between Death and 24, or more, followers, 
and was acted in or near churches by re- 
ligious Orders in Germany during the four- 
teenth century, and at a rather later period 
in France. The subject was treated in paint- 
ing, sculpture and tapestry, and in numerous 
woodcuts and accompanying letterpress 
which succeeded the invention of printing. 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ states that from 
Paris both dramatic poem and pictures were 
transplanted to London (1430), Salisbury 
(about 1460),Wortley Hall in Gloucestershire, 
Hexham, &c. In other representations the 
chain of 24 dancers was replaced by a number 
of separate couples, as in the celebrated 
Dance of Death on the cloister walls of the 
Klingenthal at Basel. About the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the drama being 
altogether laid aside, the pictures became 
the main point of interest, and the verses 
merely subsidiary ; and at length pictures 
occurred with different verses or without any 
at all, and in many respects the pictures 
themselves diverged from their original 
character. But in all the representations 
there was preserved the idea of the triumph 
of Death over all persons of every age, sex, 
rank, or station in life. There was a Dance 
of Death painted round the cloisters of Old 
St. Paul’s in London in the reign of 
Henry VI.; and there is a sculptured one 
at Rouen in the cemetery of St. Maclou. 
Holbein’s designs are well known, in which, 
departing from the idea of a dance, he illus- 
trated the subject by 53 sketches for en- 
gravings, which he called ‘ Imagines Mortis.’ 

Perhaps the most familiar example of the 
subject to most travellers is the Dance of 
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Death painted on the old wooden bridge at 
Lucerne, thus alluded to in Longfellow’s 
‘Golden Legend ’ :— 

Elsie: What are those paintings on the walls 

around us ? 
Prince Henry : The Dance Macaber ! 
The Dance of Death ! 

All that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be. 
The grim musician 
Leads all men through the mazes of that dance 
To different sounds in different measures moving ; 
Sometimes he plays a lute, sometimes a drum, 
To tempt or terrify. 

Elsie: What is this picture ? 


Prince Henry: Itis a young man singing toa nun, | 


Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 

Turns round to look at him, and Death, mean- 
while 

Is putting out the candles on the altar ! 


Here he has stolen a jester’s cap and bells, 
And dances with the Queen, 
And here the heart of the new-wedded wife 
Coming from church with her beloved lord, 
He startles with the rattle of his drum. 
Under it is written 
Nothing but death shall separate thee and me. 
Elsie: And whatis this, that follows close upon it ? 
Prince Henry: Death, playing on a dulcimer. 
Behind him, 
A poor old woman, with a rosary, 
Follows the sound, and seems to wish her feet 
Were swift to overtake him. Underneath 
The inscription reads, ‘‘ Better is Death than 
Life. 
Let us go forward, and no longer stay 
In this great picture-gallery of Death ! 
T hate it ! ay, the very thought of it ! 


Wo. Setr-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


DrEVONSHIRE GATEs (12 ix. 231). 
—What is the authentic history of Devon- 


neglect, and that Lord Burlington begged 
them of him and removed them to Chiswick 
House. It is stated that Pope refers to the 
gates in these lines :— 

Passenger : Oh Gate, how com’st thou here ? 

Gate: Iwas brought from Chelsea last year, 
Batter’d with wind and weather. 

Inigo Jones put me together, 
Sir Hans Sloane let me alone, 
Burlington brought me hither. 

‘Familiar London’ (Black, 1904) has the 
same story with the addition, that the gates 
were made by Inigo Jones for Lord Middlesex 
(temp. Charles I.), who then owned More 
House. Lionel Crauford, Earl of Middlesex, 
‘is given as one of the many owners of 
|More House by Besant. 

Surely some one must know whether the 
gates arrived at Chiswick in 1740 or 1838. 

W. CourtTHOPE FoRMAN, 


| Inscriptions at St. Omer (12 8. vi. 
| 145).—The following may be added to those 
already given :— 

| 1. Hospice St. Jean. On a panel on the 
facade of this building, No. 11, Rue de 
| Wissoeq, is inscribed :— 

| Hospice St. JEAN. 

H Fondé par Jean de Wissocq 

| 1408. 
Reconstruit par M. de Trazegnies 
| 1778. 


Agrandi 
par l’adjonction de lancien Couvent 
de Repenties 
Arrété du 24 Nivoise An II., 
par le legs de Mr et Mme, Huguet-Broucq 


1855, 
par le dotation de St Marie Dusautois 


par acquisition de deux maisons 


1874. 
Restauré, 1881-1882. 


shire House Gates? Mr. J. LANDFEAR, 
Lucas writes :—‘‘ Mr. Gardener states that 2. Basilique Notre-Dame. In the former 
these gates were made for Lord Heath. cathedral, now the Church of Notre-Dame, 
field’s house at Turnham Green.’’ On is preserved a thirteenth-century group 
Oct. 17, The Daily Telegraph, ina paragraph of sculpture representing our Lord, with 
headed ‘‘ Devonshire House Gates,” says attendant figures of the Blessed Virgin and 
that | St. John, formerly belonging to the Cathedral 
at one time they bore the Perceval arms and of Thérouanne. The history of these figures 
to the 2nd poe set out in the inscription on the wall 
a urnhnam yreen, whic. was so j i 
Heathicld, Mr. Acgustus J. Hare tells us | (west end 
ouse fell in such negiec at 1t was ed | 

down in 1838. The gain were then boughs by | faisait partie de la décoration du Portail 
the Duke of Devonshire. _ de la Cathédrale de la Morinie, 

‘ ’ | Tl était placé & l’extérieur & 20 métres de hauteur. 
In ‘Old and New London’ we read that the A Vépoque de la destruction il a été donné 
gates originally wore made for More House par CHARLES Quint & l’église de St. Omer 
(afterwards Beaufort House), Chelsea— en 1553. DELETI MoRINt. : 
that Sir Hans Sloane, who later owned) Charles V. presented the “ grand portail ”” 
the property, allowed them to fall into of the Cathedral of Thérouanne to the 
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chapter of St. Omer, who wished to recon-| never carried out in real life. The best 
struct it at their own church. The project, | authority on the subject is Gwillim, and the 
however, was never executed, the sculptured proof is that all writers after him quote from 
figures alone being transported from Thérou- him. The number of letters sent to me 
anne, a distance of about nine miles. proves that heraldry is useful and that in the 
F. H. CHEETHAM. _ years to come it will gain rather than lose 
' students, and that, as at present constituted, 
Oxtp Huntinc Picturss (12 8. ix. 352).— the Heralds’ College does not hold the 
‘To enumerate the various artists of more or. position it was created to fill and never will, 
less repute who painted pictures of fox- unless it is worked on a very different basis. 
hunting, coursing and other field sports inthe |'The above explains why very old families 
seventeenth century would take up more’ yse arms but have no record of a grant of any 
space than the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ wouldcare kind. The pity is that by a very little 
to place at my disposal. To mention but re-organization the Heralds’ College might 
a few of the best known, there are John become useful and hold a different position. 
Wootton (1685-1765) ; Samuel Howitt (1757- | Corr. 


1823), James Seymour (1702-1752), Dean) 
Wolstenholme (1757-1837) and several mem- 
bers of the Sartorius family. | 

The works of these and numerous others 
are fully recorded in a monumental work by | 
the late Sir Walter Gilbey in his ‘ Animal 
Painters of England,’ published in three 
volumes by Vin on and Co., of 8, Bream’s| 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. The price is. 
£6 net, but the books could be referred to by 
SPortsMAN at the British Museum and 
doubtless at sundry other large public 
libraries. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYcock. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


I do not know if your correspondent has 
read ‘The Right to bear Arms,’ by “ X.” 
This book would probably give him all the 
information he requires. In the 2nd ed., 
p- 116, the author states :— 


A Patent of Arms in England usually grants 
arms . to a man “and his descendants 
according to the laws ofarms.” Often ‘ the other 


| descendants of his Father” are added, and occasion- 
‘ally, but very exceptionally, the limitation has 


been still further widened. Such arms then 


| equally descend to all legitimate descendants in the 


male line of those persons to whom the arms are 


' granted. 


Tue RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS (1258. ix. 352).— | 
Heraldry was not taken up professionally 
until the reign of Henry VI., and before that 
arms were used, if not in England, certainly 
in Normandy and Wales. It must be re- 
membered that Sir W. Dugdale was a 
“professional” and that Heralds are ap- 
pointed but without salary, and have to 
make what they can by searching for and 
granting arms. Naturally they desired to 
deprive younger sons of the right to bear 
arms so that these should apply for a grant. 
If younger sons had no right to arms, why 
were cadency marks wanted ? | 

Heraldry is invaluable to the genealo- 
gist; its use is obvious. By no other 
means can a whole pedigree be shown 
in a minute space. Heraldry is more 
valuable than mere initials which may 
belong to anyone, nor can badges and 
ciphers describe a descent so clearly as can a 
small shield. Far better is a small shield on 

-@ tomb than a long-winded epitaph. It is 
the Heralds who have debased heraldry by 
giving travesties of arms to anyone of a 
similar name. | 

Sir William Dugdale may have made the, 

three statements quoted, but these were_ 


pheon. 


FREDERIC CROOKS. 


THISTLETHWAYTE Famitins (12 S. ix. 
331).—The only arms that I can find 
ascribed to the family of Thistlethwayte 
are Or, on a bend azure three pheons of the 
field. They are borne by Thistlethwayte 
of Winterslow and by the branch of the 
family which inherited Southwick Park, in 
Hampshire. The arms on the book-plate 
referred to by Mr. PricE are thesame ; the 


'pheons are very indistinct in the engraving 


but may easily be seen with a m.gnifying 
glass, H. J. B. CLements. 


The arms of the Hampshire family are 
Or, on a bend azure, three pheons of the 
field. I have two book-plates with the name 
Alex. Thistlethwayte, Esq. One is equi- 
lateral, the name on a tablet with five cupids, 
I should say of Jacobean style ; size of plate 
4 X 2hinches. The other is of Chippendale 
style, size of plate 2} xX 1} inches. The 
crest, in both cases, a demi-lion holding a 
There were two Alexanders of 
Winterslow of about 1715-1750, which I 
should say is about the date of the book- 
plates, Horace W. Monckton. 
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“Lay” “Lig” (12 8. ix. 270, 312, rich amateur who produced so many failures 
335).—Thanks are due to Mr. Prerpornt at various London theatres, ran a panto- 
and C. C. B. for their contributions. I was| mime there. In 1868 an American actress, 
well aware that the confusion between Agnes Cameron, produced Disraeli’s‘ Alarces ’ 
these words is not confined to one epoch; there—another failure. In November, 
that it occurs in, old writers and is horribly 1871, George Sanger bought the lease 
common at the present day. The question from William Batty’s widow, and for 20 
was how Byron came to fall into it, and my years ran it very successfully under the 
suggestion was that it was not merely title of ‘‘ Sanger’s Circus.’ During a por- 
common, but absolutely fashionable in the tion of this period he also ran a circus at 
society which he frequented. I hope that the Agricultural Hall, Islington. The 
can hardly be said of cultured speakers now. ground landlords, the Ecclesiastical Com- 

My further suggestion that Cockney in- missioners, subsequently were desirous of 
ability to discriminate between “a” and “i” acquiring the lease, and the demands of 
may have played its part in this confusion the L.C.C. for additional “safety” exits 
has not been commented on. It is curious | and other structural alterations would have 
that interchange is found to exist also! necessitated so large a capital outlay that 
between the sounds of “ English ‘a,’ ”’ ah| Mr. George Sanger decided to sell his interest 
and awe, as I pointed out under another to the ground landlords, and on March 4, 
heading (12 S. ix. 107). J. R. H.isthanked 1893, the famous circus was closed. The 
for his example quoted from Herrick, and building was demolished and the entire 
in Donne’s ‘ Satires,’ i. 57-8, I have just block of property rebuilt. 
noticed *‘ India’? rhymed to “ away.” R. S. PENGELLY. 

T. S. Omonp. 12, Poynders Road, S.W. 


ASTLEY’S AND SANGER’s CircusEs (12 S. May I be allowed to refer to a paper 
an_erection of deal boards, was set up sd (Philip Astley and Andrew Ducrow), pub- 
1774 in the Westminster Bridge Road, in jished in Baily’s Magazine (Feb., 1912, 
a spot now covered by the triangle of ), 129), in which I tried to fix the exact 
houses and shops between that thorough-' site of the last-Cireus, or Amphitheatre, 
fare and Lambeth Palace Road. It was which bore Astley’s name ? 
covered in in 1780. On Aug. 17, 1794, A. Forses SIEVEKING. 
it was burned down with 19 adjoining 2, seymour Street, W. 
houses. Rebuilt, it was again burned : 7 
down in 1803. Philip Astley died in 1814, ADMIRAL VERNON (12 S. ix. 32], 350).— 


and the Amphitheatre was conducted by) 
hisson, John Astley. On his death, in 1821, 
it was conducted by his partner Davis, until | 
in 1830,0n the expiration of the lease, he 
was succeeded by the famous equestrian, 
Andrew Ducrow. The latter died in 1842, 
the Amphitheatre having been burned 
down a third time in June, 1841. William | 
Batty secured the lease and rebuilt the 
premises, re-opening in the winter of 1842. 
On Batty’s death the Amphitheatre was 
leased by William Cooke, the head of a 
famous circus family, who lost £16,000. 
in it. E. T. Smith, the famous lessee of 
Drury Lane, the Alhambra, Cremorne, and 
many other places of amusement, ran it for 
two years, at a loss. Dion Boucicault, 
rented it and called it the Theatre Royal, 
Westminster. A Mr. Friend was the lessee. 
im 1864 when Adah Isaacs Menken, the 
poetess, appeared there as Mazeppa. In| 
1864 ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ was revived there. | 
In 1867 Mr. W. H. C. Nathan, that curious | 


| As your correspondent declines “‘ to dismiss 


all rumours of the lower decks or the subse- 
quent gossip in London Port,’ perhaps 
the gossip in Portsmouth Port is also ad- 


/missible. The second Duke of Richmond, 


writing from Goodwood on June 21, 1741, 
to the Duke of Newcastle says :— 
My Dear Lord, 

I am vex’d to a degree that I can’t express 
upon our misfortunes in the West Indies. I 
am extreamly sorry to find at least by the Ports- 
mouth tittle-tattle that Vernon and Wentworth 
disagree and they one and all there throw the 
whole blame upon Wentworth. 

I quote from ‘A Duke and his Friends,’ 
by the Earl of March (1911), ii. 369. 


J. PAuL DE CASTRO. 


Dr. GeorcGe McCain THEAL (12 §. viii. 
469).—He was born in 1837 at St. John, 
New Brunswick, says ‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia of English Literature.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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| 
AmERICAN Humorists: Caprain G. H., Epigram on THE WALCHEREN ExpEpt- 


Dery (12 S. ix. 353).—X. T. R.’s inquiry Trion (12 S. ix. 355)—Your reply to my 
probably has reference to George Horatio query has at last put me on the right track. 
Derby, who was born at Dedham, Mass., in| I found that the most useful hint was 
April, 1823, and died at New York in 1861. | that given by your correspondent JAYDEE 
Possibly an edition of one or more of his books | in 1870, asking ‘‘ some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may have been published after his death. He} who has access to a complete set of The 
wrote under the pseudonym of “ John!) Morning Chronicle to try and find the lines 
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Phoenix.” He may well have been a class- 
mate of McClellan’s, who was born in 1826. 
He was an American soldier and humorist, 
and a graduate of West Point. He served 
in the Mexican .War, after which he occupied 
various positions in the Topographical 
Bureau at Washington, finally becoming a 
Captain of Engineers and having charge of 
lighthouse construction on the southern 
coasts. Hewas the author of ‘ Pheenixiana’ 
(1855) and ‘The Squibob Papers’ (1859). 
He would have been a contemporary of 
Artemus Ward though eleven years his senior. 
WittoucHBy Maycock. 


George Horatio Derby, the American 


humorist, who wrote under the pseudonym of | 


“John Phoenix,” was born at Dedham, 
Mass , April 3, 1823, and died at New York, 
May 15, 1861. He graduated at West Point 
in 1846, and served in the Mexican War. 
He was on the staff of the General Com- 
manding the Department of the Pacific from 


out, and tell us how they actually stand 
there.” I have just taken this hint and’ 
found them in the first volume of The Chro- 
nicle for 1810, as follows :— 

The Morning Chronicle. 

London. Monday, Feb. 26, 1810. 
Page 3. Foot of column 5. 
The Mirror of Fashion. 


| 


Abstract and Brief Chronicle of the Documents. 
and Evidence concerning the Expedition to the- 
Scheldt. 

Lord Chatham with his sword undrawn, 

Kept waiting for Sir Richard Strachan : 

Sir Richard, eager to be at ’em, 

Kept waiting too—for whom ?—Lord Chatham !' 

So it is evident that Lord Palmerston was 
quoting from memory and _ should have 
written yesterday instead of the other: 
|day,” and that all the versions given by 
Lord Palmerston and your correspondents,. 
| myself included, were incorrect. Have [ 
'now given this old controversy its quietus ? 


| Evan W. H. Fyers, Major. 


1854-1856, and did other engineering service, | 


in the course of which he suffered the sun- 


stroke that caused his death. He has a dis- | 


tinct place amongst American humorists, for 
Phoenixiana (1855) and ‘‘ The Squibob 
Papers ” (1859), chiefly burlesque sketches 
of his official experiences, are important as 
introducing the rough but amusing humour 
of the Pacific coast into American literature. 
Among his best squibs may be mentioned his 
‘Musical Review Extraordinary’ and _ his 
‘ New System of English Grammar.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND WALES (12 s.| 


ix. 354).—Assuredly. See Burke’s ‘ Landed 

Gentry,’ under Vaughan of Courtfield, near 

Ross, Co. Hereford, editions 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


A pedigree of Vaughan of Courtfield, 
Co. Hereford, Ruardeun, Co. Gloucester, 
and Welsh Bicknor, Co. Monmouth, is to 
be found in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

The first ancestor named is Thomas ap 
Gwillim of Perthyr, fourth son of William 
ap Jenkin, alias Herbert, Lord of Gwarin- 
dee. HARMATOPEGOS. 


| Meyer Menson (12 8. ix. 273).—No men- 
tion is made of this person in the ‘ Jewish 
Encyclopedia.’ It is doubtful if there ever 
was a Chief Rabbi in Chicago, as the syna- 
/gogues in American cities are not under such 
discipline. It appears from the data in the 
query that Menson was an apostate. It is 
possible that his name had been omitted 
from the ‘ J.E.’ on this account. 
Henry LEFFMANN. 
Philadelphia. 


THE SEA-SERPENT (12 S. ix. 210, 274, 
319).—Your correspondents may be _ in- 
terested to hear of a recent hypothesis, 
according to which the legend concerning 
this monster should be connected with those 
about the world-serpent and the ‘‘ Midgards- 
ormen”’ of the ancient Greeks and Scandi- 
navians, as well as to Ibsen’s celebrated 
Boyg, Peer Gynt’s mysterious ubiquitous. 
antagonist. It will be found worked out in 
a paper, Boigens oprindelse,’ in the 
Danish periodical Danske Studier (1916,. 
pp- 168-188). H. 

University of Ghent, Belgium. 


ts 
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Moutes on Mounrarns (12 S. ix. 354).—| an aged Cumbrian lady who wrote to a 
‘On March 16, 1889, I crossed the Paramo relation with young children, ‘‘ You shall 
«de Mucuchies, in Venezuela, at an elevation of | know how soon little feet wear out shoes,” 
13,648ft. above the sea, with a survey party. | or words to that effect. The R.V. has 

Several of the men were sick, some lying | ‘‘ love covereth,’’ which seems to alter the 
down in the road and vomiting with what meaning of the passage. Sr. SwirHin. 
is called, locally, the ‘‘ mal de Paramo ”’ or | 
“ sickness of the summit.” Rupee Faminy (12 8. ix. 311).—In 

The mules, however, although carrying! The Europeon Magazine for July, 1820 
‘an average load of about 200Ib. each, did (published, doubtless, on Aug. 1), the 
not appear to suffer. _ periodical from which your correspondent’s 
» I may say that I travelled a regular trail engraved portrait has been taken, is an 
for mountain traffic, between Chachopo article upon the Rev. James Rudge, D.D., 
(8,431ft.) and Mucuchi:s on the other side F.R.S. It is almost four pages in length, 
of the pass (9,777ft.). The distance was and cannot therefore be quoted, but some 
40 kilometres, about 25 miles, and was tra- essential particulars may be given. He 
versed in one day’s march, with a rest or, was born at Croom Hall, near Yate, Glou- 
two. The elevations are given from my cestershire, April 27, 1785, th» son of a 
own notes and calculations, but correspond highly respectable solicitor, who was also 
closely with others. Lat. about 8° N.; coroner for the county. He went to Crypt 
temp. 40’ Fahr. at noon, on the summit. School, Gloucester, and received nearly 
A little snow near by, and snow peaks in| the whole of his classical education from his 
the distance. At 12,200ft. was a house, uncle, Thomas Rudge, who in 1820 was 
and ploughing going on for wheat on the! Archdeacon of Gloucester and Chancellor 


hill-side. There are, I think, many higher 
mule-tracks than the one I give, viz., nearly 
14,000ft. C. CoRNER. 


Mules are, in the Himalayas, occasionally 
taken up to the altitude of 18,000 ft. or 
perhaps even still higher, on their journey 
to and fro between India and Thibet, and I 
should have taken my mule to this height or 
a little above when I made the ascent of the 
Doukia Pass on the frontier of Thibet some 
years ago, though in consequence of an ac- 
cident among some rocks, the result of an 
avalanche caused by an earthquake, I had 
to leave him below and substitute a pony. 
Mules and ponies suffer very little at this 
altitude, which is about 34 miles above the 
sea-level, provided they are not over-loaded, 
though their breathing in consequence of 
the rarefaction of the atmosphere is of course 
very laboured, there only being at 18,000ft. 
just about half the amount of oxygen in 
the air they breathe as at sea-level. Large 
herds of yaks graze at 16,000ft. to 17,00Cft. 
for a few weeks every summer on the Hima- 
layas. Other wild quadrupeds are found 
up to even 20,000 ft. among the snow. 

W. Harcourt-Batu. 

Plymouth. 


“SqatL” anp “ Witt” A.V. (12 S. 
ix. 271, 313). —In 1 Peter iv. 8, I think the 
significance of the words is identical and 
purely expressive of the future. ‘‘ Will cover” 
is less archaic than ‘‘shall.”” I remember 


of the Diocese of Hereford. He went to 
Pembroke College, Oxford; he became 
B.A. ‘‘at the usual time”; M.A., 1814; 
D.D. 1819. In 1809 he became minister, 
and shortly afterwards lecturer of Lime- 
house, where he still was at the date of the 
article. He was also Sunday evening and 
Friday evening lecturer at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, and domestic chaplain to the 
Duchess of Kent. In 1812 he married the 
only daughter of Thomas Drane, Esq., of 
Limehouse. Dizco. 


CutcHetH Hatt (12 8. ix. 291, 336, 358).— 
I should like to thank R. 8. B. for his para- 
graph re Culcheth Hall. My informant 
who told me about the two copies having 
been printed is a member of the Withington 
family. She says ‘‘an antiquarian and 
author spent several months compiling the 
history of Culcheth Hall from ancient 
documents and deeds, which were then 
kept in the ‘muniment room.’ Two 
copies only were printed, one retained by 
the author, and on his death sold with his 
valuable library. The other he presented 
to my father (Capt. T. Ellames Withing- 
ton, J.P.), which he lent to a triend who 
mislaid it. We had several small books 
with interesting references to the Hall and 
these were lent to a plausible man who 
professed to be writing a history of the old 
halls of Lancashire, and again they were 
not returned.” 

The two books may of course be those 
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by the late and revered Mr. William Beamont 
of Orford, and edited by Mr. J. P. Rylands, 
entitled ‘Culcheth Charters.’ I possess a 
copy of these charters. 

There is an _ interesting stained-glass 
window in the bathrow (originally the west 
end of the chapel) which contains five 
shields of arms, the Culcheths, Traffords, 
and Stanleys, quartered. A motto in very 
bad French runs, ‘Mon Dien prenez garde 
de moy.’ It is not the Trafford or Stanley 
motto, and no one is aware of there being 
any motto belonging to the Culcheth family. 
Can it be that this is the Culcheth motto ? 

Ronatp D. 

Newchurch, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 


Your last correspondent cannot have 
looked at the references given in my former 
reply, namely, ‘ Victoria History, Co. Lances.,’ 
iv. 159, note 46, and Lancashire and 
Cheshire Historical and Genealogical ‘Notes, 
i. 274, where he will find ample evidence that 
the Culcheth family owned Culcheth Hall 
until 1747. Thomas Culcheth, last of 
the male line, registered his estate as a 
Papist in 1717, and it included the Hall 
with 170 acres and the tithes. He left it on 
his death, in 1747, by his will, to his cousin 
Thomas Stanley. It is not safe to rely upon 
the Hearth Tax, &c., Rolls for ownership as 
the tax was levied on the occupier. 
ably the Hall was not then occupied by 
the Culcheths, who had lost their property 
in the Civil War and only recovered it to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. 
John Risley (not Rushley) was the owner 
of Risley, and the Holerofts were the owners 
of Hurst, both places in Culcheth ; hence 
their appearance in the Rolls referred to by 
your correspondent. 


UNIDENTIFIED ARMs (12 S. ix. 330).— 

2. Silver a chevron and three _ bears’ 
heads erased sable, muzzled gules. Gal- 
braith of Culeruith. (Sir David Lindsay’s 
Book of Arms.) 

4. Per bend gold and azure a star of 
eight points counterchanged. Counts of! 
Sankt Georgen (Austria). (Heraut de Gelre | 
and Arlberg fraternity Books of Arms.) | 

5. Six pieces azure and silver with three 
‘“‘ synettys rows and of sylvyr crownyd and 
chaynyd of gold dysmemboyd wt goulys.” 
Adam Goodale, Sergeant at Armes. Given 


later gules and silver, the birds as ostriches. 


Prob- | 


| THe Murray-Rosperts AFFAIR IN NortH- 
UMBERLAND STREET (see under ‘Bad 
Season: Tragic Occurrence,’ 12 S. ix. 359). 
—Under the title of ‘A Struggle for Life’ 
I wrote a fairly full account of this tragic 
occurrence in the St. Stephen’s Review of 
Jan. 16, 1886, The Standard of the 2nd of 
that month having announced the death of 
Major William Murray, late 10th Hussars, at 
Monte Carlo. This announcement was, 
however, unfounded, as the Major Murray 
who was assailed by Mr. Roberts, a solicitor, 
did not die till 1907. He was cremated 
| at Woking on April 3 of that year, and an 
‘article on the combat appeared in The 
Daily Telegraph of the following day. I 
also wrote an account of the incident in 
The Sporting Times of March 2, 1889. These 
papers are now all out of print, though 
accessible at the British Museum, but the 
circumstances are fully chronicled in The 
Annual Register of 1861. The row arose 
owing to Roberts having endeavoured to 
|alienate the affection of a certain Miss 
| Moodie, who was living under the protection 
‘of Murray. When I first came to live in 
|London in the late sixties I remember 
‘a lurid coloured print of the combat being 
|on view at a shopin Waterloo Place, which 
|I have frequently endeavoured, in later 
| years, to procure, but so far without success. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


| 


| There is a full descriptive account of 
this frightful tragedy, under date July 12, 
| 1861, in Irving’s ‘Annals of Our Time, 
| 1837-1871’ (Maemillan and Co., London), 
but as it is the evidence of the sole survivor, 
'as given at the coroner’s inquest, it can 
| only be accepted with all reserve, as it is a 
somewhat complicated story to follow. 1] 
well remember the consternation caused at 
the time by this tragedy, and fancy coloured 
prints of the death struggle being sold in 
the vicinity. It was a sordid story, and 
better buried with ‘‘ the dead past.” 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


CuarR-A-BANC (12 S. ix. 329).—‘‘I shall 
hire a beach wagon and borrow Mr. Lau- 
rence’s cherry-bounce (Hannah’s _ pro- 
nunciation of char-A-bane)”’ (‘ Goodwives,’ 
by Miss Alcott, 1871). 

About 1840 in Ireland there was in use 
a very long outside car known as a Bian- 
coni ear. The inventor, I believe, was an 


(Fifteenth-century Roll published in The 
Ancestor and also by J. Foster.) 
D. L. GALBREATH. 


Italian. C. B. Evans. 
Beechcroft, Berwick Road, Shrewsbury. 
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Harcumenrs (2 Ss. 1X. 310, 337). 
in the Friars Church at Nimeguen, Duchy of 
Gelderland, in 1792, by Monsieur van 
Leeuwen. They give in the first instance 
Hume de Manderston, 
Erskin de Mar. 

Hume de Spott. 
Hume de Hume. 


Cy gist Messire George Hume 
Capitaine d’une 
Compagnie de Cavalerie Ecossaise 
décédé le 17 aofit 1655 Agé de 47 ans. 


the eight quartiers of Captain Hume, and, 
secondly, prove how these British officers in- 
termarried with the daughters of their Allies, 
as shown by the hatchment of his son :— 
Hume de Wedderburn. 
Haddan de Gleneagles. 
Johnston de Elphinston. 
Lunden de Lunden. 


Hume de Manderston. De Hoog Edelgeboore Heer Albert Hume Loo. 
Hume de Wedderburn. in zyn leven Capitain ouder’t Regiment van Aylva.* 
Hume de Spott. Z.H. den Heere Prince van Nassau, Erfstad- Aerntsma. 


Johnston de Elphinston. houder van Vriesland. 


Sterft den 13 August Fockens. 


1676 out 22 jaaren. 


47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


* Prounounce Alva ; no relative of the Duke of Alva. 


Sir Ricuarn Brown, Bart, (12 §. ix. 310, 
356).—The following is from ‘ Synopsis of the 
Extinct Baronetage of England,’ by William 
Courthope, Esq. (Rivingtons, London, 1835) : 

Brown, OF LONDON. 
Cr. 22 July 1660. 

i. Sir Richard Brown, created as above, m. 
Bridget, da. of Robert Bryan, of Henley-upon- 
Thames, co. Oxon. 

ii. Sir Richard, capt. in the guards, s. and h., 
m. Dorothy, da. of Barnes, of Sadberge, 
co. Durham, and relict of Michael Blackett, of 
Newcastle (who re-m. John Moor), and was slain | 
in Flanders, by Col. Bilingsley, s.p., 1690. | 

iii. Sir John, b. and h., was a pauper in the| 
Charter-house, London, 1697, at whose decease | 
the title became 


Extinct. 
Cross-CROSSLET, 
TRANSLATION OF MOTTO REQUIRED (125. 
ix. 331).—In Webster’s ‘ International 


“The one needs the assistances of the 
other.” J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

[We suspect the querist guessed that this was | 
the sense intended, but could hardly get it out | 
of the Latin.] 


De Goncourt ON CoLLEecTING (12 8. 
ix. 249, 315).—I beg leave to enclose the 
extract from de Goncourt’s will, which 
answers the question :— 

My wish is that my Drawings, my Prints, my 
Curiosities, my Books—in a word, these things 
of art which have been the joy of my life—shall 
not be consigned to the cold tomb of a museum, 
and subjected to the stupid glance of the care- 


less passer-by ; but I require that they shall all, 


be dispersed under the hammer of the Auctioneer, 
so that the pleasure which the acquiring of each 
one of them has given me shall be given again, 
in each case, to some inheritor of my own tastes. 
Strvenson H. WALSH. 


[The French text appeared at the second 
reference, but the English translation kindly sent 
by our correspondent from Philadelphia may well 
be of interest.] 


'a burgess of Dundee in 1792. 
| Jean, daughter of George Wilson, also a 


Dictionary, 1907, the translation 1s: a Age in Dundee, and had issue : 


W. pret Court, 


Earty History or Cricket (12 §. ix. 
311, 358).—The catalogue of the pictures, 
drawings, &c., belonging to the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club for 1912 (No. 153) shows 
that it possesses a copy of the print men- 
tioned at the last reference, which is, or lately 
was. hanging up in the committee room 
in the Pavilion at Lord’s. I also possess 
a copy. Copies, I understand, are not very 
rare. STAPLETON MartTIN. 

The Firs. Norton, Worcester. 


ALEXANDER SIMSON, BURGESS OF 
DEE (12 8. ix. 331).—I am interested in the 
family of Simson, and have a note that 
| Alexander Simson, merchant, was admitted 
He married 


1. David, an artist. 

2. William, born in Dundee in 1800, an 
artist at Edinburgh Trustees Academy. 

| He settled in, London, where he died in 1847. 

3. George, also an, artist. 

I regret I do not know the name of 
| Alexander Simson’s parents, nor the date 
of his birth or death, and I have no evidence 
that he was a connexion of the Simsons of 
Pitcorthie and Brunton. 

Other burgesses of Dundee named 
Simson were :— 
| Viliame Simsone, merchant, who died 

1608, aged 60. 
David Simson, weaver, admitted in 1753. 
Andrew Simson, son of above, admitted 
in 1769. 
I think it likely that Alexander was 
connected with Andrew Simson. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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THE CROOKED BILLET ”’ (128. ix. 328).— 
Noting a reference to “ The Rising Sun ” 
at the above reference, is it @ propos to 
mention that in Prof. Muirhead’s ‘ Guide to 
London’ the Rising Sun, as an emblem, 
is marked in connexion with Anne of 
Bohemia’s tomb (d. 1394) in Westminster 
Abbey ? R. Power. 


RicHARD C&uR DE Lion (12S. ix. 353).— 
It was in the Castle of Durrenstein, accord- 
ing to the legend, that the troubadour 
Blondel discovered him. (December 1192.) 

Surely the traditional account of the King’s 
interment is the correct one. ‘ Richard,” 
says Miss Norgate in her ‘ England under 
the Angevin Kings’ (1887), ii. 386-7, 
gave directions for the disposal of his body. It 
was to be embalmed ; the brain and some of the 
internal organs were to be buried in the ancient 
Poitevin abbey of Charroux; the heart was to 
be deposited in the Norman capital, where it 
had always found a loyal response; the corpse 
itself was to be laid, in token of penitence, at 
his father’s feet in the abbey church of Fon- 
tevraud. Lastly, he received extreme unction 
(6 April). His friends buried him as he had 
wished. St. Hugh of Lincoln, now at Angers . 
came to seal his forgiveness by performing the 
last rites of the Church over this second grave 
at Fontevraud (Palm Sunday, 1199), where 
another Angevin King was thus “ shrouded 
among the shrouded women ’’—his own mother, 
doubtless, in their midst. He was laid to sleep 
in the robes which he had worn on his last crown- 
ing-day in England, five years before. His; 
heart was enclosed in a gold and silver casket, | 
carried to Rouen, and solemnly deposited by the! 
— among the holy relics in their cathedral | 
church. 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


Book Borrowers (12 viii. 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314, 334, 350, 377, 394, 417, 456, | 
477; ix. 137).—In ‘N. & Q.’s’ latest series | 
(I have no chance to look over the many 
previous ones), no mention is made of the 
“ Judas’ Curse.” This was traditionally, in | 
the West and in the Levant, employed | 
against book ‘ borrowers.” and this con- 
nexion is exhaustively treated in The 
American Journal of Philology, 1921, xlii. 
234-252, especially at 247-251. Of the many 
quotations let the following suffice, it being 
a short form of about the eighth century, 
almost the standard in the Benedictine 
monasteries of Eastern France, viz.: ‘‘ Hic 
est liber Sancti Benedicti abbatis Floriacensis 
coenobii ; si quis eum aliquo ingenio non 
redditurus abstraxerit, cum Juda proditore, 
Anna et Caipaa atque Pilato damnationem 
accipiat ! Amen.” RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


“MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW” (12 
S. ix. 331).—In reply to the query of L. L. K., 
I spent my boyhood in South Africa, where 
many sun-baked bricks were made, and do 
not remember seeing straw chop up and 
used for the purpose of mechanically hold- 
ing the clay of the bricks together. Nor 
does it strike me, as an engineer, as a likely 
reason for incorporating straw with the clay, 
for the tensile strength of straw is small, 
and would probably not much increase the 
strength of the bricks. On the other hand, 
it is known that the remarkable plastic 
qualities of clay are largely due to colloids, 
and that a small quantity of tannic acid 
greatly increases the plastic properties of 
clay. Consequently, it has been suggested 
that the straw referred to by the Israelites 
when they were in Egypt was not used so 
much on account of its mechanical binding 
qualities (if in fact it was incorporated with the 
actual bricks) as for its colloidal properties, 
especially if it were allowed to rot in water 
beforehand, and this water, with or without 
the rotting straw, were added to the clay, 


-, such use would increase its plastic proper- 


ties, and enable it to be more readily 
moulded, and probably result in stronger 
and better sun-dried bricks. 

A.S. E. ACKERMANN. 


RNotes on Books. 


The Chronicle of Muntaner. Translated from 
the Catalan by Lady Goodenough. Vol. ij. 
(The Hakluyt Society.) 

WE are glad at length to have Muntaner in 
English complete (see 12 S. viii. 299). This second 
half of the Chronicle, which closes with the 
coronation of Alfonso IV. of Aragon at Saragossa, 
is one of the principal sources for the history, 
during its period, of the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Greece. By the way, in the list of con- 
temporary sovereigns given in an appendix no 
mention is made of the Emperors at Con- 
stantinople. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the importance 
of this account of the expedition of the Catalan | 
Company, or to dwell on the careers of the famous 
and chivalrous Roger de Luria and the redoubtable 
Roger de Flor. Muntaner himself, as students 
of the period are aware, bore no small part in the 
Catalan enterprise, having been present at its 
very inception and in command for a long period, 
and during important operations, at Gallipoli. 
One of the most interesting of his many adven- 
tures was the capture of the alum-manufacturing 
city of Fogliari or Phocaea, undertaken at the 
instance and in the company. of the Genoese 
Ticino Zaccaria. An enormous booty fell into 
the conqueror’s hands, among which were three 
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relics of a Monsenyor Saint John the Evange- 
list’? which had been brought thither by the 


Turks after the taking of Ephesus and pledged | 


there for wheat. These were a piece of the true 
Cross; a seamless shirt made for Saint John 
by Our Lady in which he had been wont to say 
Mass; and a book called ‘ Apocalypse’ written by 
the Saint’s own hand. These relics being divided 
by lot the true Cross came to Muntaner (this is 
now in the Cathedral of Genoa). 

He amassed a huge treasure which, however, 
he lost irrecoverably when his galley was taken 
and plundered by the Venetians and himself 
made prisoner. Sent back to the Company, 
after many further exploits and vicissitudes, he 
returned to Sicily to make preparations for his 
marriage. King Fadrique, however, compelled 
him to forgo that for the time and occupy himself 
with the conquest of Jerba, where, after at last 
getting duly married to a long-affianced bride, 
he spent three years. The delay and its cause 
are typical. During the last years which he 
chronicles we find him back from the East and 
busied in the more personal service of the Royal 
house to which he was so whole-heartedly 
devoted, at Messina, Perpignan, and at last at 
the coronation at Saragossa. (By the way, it 
must surely be a clerical error which, in the 
account of this ceremony, explains ‘‘ nones ” in a 
footnote as ‘‘ 9 p.m.’ !) 

Besides its main historical importance this 
latter half of the Chronicle is no less rich than 
the former in curious and picturesque incident 
and in portraiture, which is interesting partly 
from the formula in which it is comprised and 
partly from the touches which, while adhering 
to the formula, have a look of verity in them. 

Muntaner, though he is not quite in the front 
rank of the authors of his kind, weil deserves to 
be much read. 


The Site of the Globe Playhouse, Southwark. 
(The London County Council. 1s. 6d.) 
THE much-vexed question of the site of the Globe 
Playhouse may now be considered as settled. 
In this very interesting and workmanlike pamph- 
let, published by the London County Council, 
we have fully set out both the evidence and 
arguments which brought Dr. Wallace to believe 
the Playhouse stood north of Maid Lane, and 
those which, after fresh research, have confirmed 
the traditional view that its site was to the 
south. Dr. Wallace had a very good case for 
his opinion: in fact, the terms of the lease- 
transcript on which he mainly relied have to be 
explained as a clerical error, the scribe who 
drew up the lease having worked from a plan 
which had the north at the bottom, and having 
reversed all the boundaries by reading it in the 
more usual way. But the difficulty of supposing 
the existence of a ‘‘ Park ”’ to the north of Maid 
Lane, which his theory made necessary, is, 
through the nature of the ground and its known 

history, virtually insurmountable. 

This pamphlet, moreover, shows that the 
frontage of Maid Lane to the north was so occupied 
in the sixteenth century that no room is left in 
which to place the Globe. 

_,The crucial document in positive proof that the 
site was on the south of the lane is Judith Brend’s 
jointure. Dr. Wallace has made use of this— 


| but in error—on his own side. A closer examina- 


tion, together with a comparison between the 
Brend document and other records, makes it 
clear that the property alluded to as being 
“‘where the late playhouse called the Globe” 
included a house on the south side of the Lane— 
nay, that a house actually adjoining the Globe 
was on the south of the Lane. 

But the researches of the London County 
Council have gained more than this : they have 
identified the actual site of the Globe Estate by 
a careful examination of the records and plans of 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and Co.’s brewery which 
‘now occupies it. To ample quotations from 
|documents are added several plans, so that the 
‘whole matter is presented with a convincing 
| lucidity. 
| Of no less interest than the main treatise is 
|Mr. Forrest’s Appendix on the Architecture of 
\the first Globe Theatre, with its excellent draw- 
| ings of conjectural reconstructions of the building 
| both exterior and interior. No student of Shake- 
speare should miss this pamphlet, whose forty 
odd pages are worth more than many of the stout 
volumes on Shakespeare which have from time 
time appeared. 
| 
| English Prose. Vol. iii. Walpole to Lamb. 
| Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. (Hum- 

phrey Milford, 2s. 6d.) 

Tuts third volume of selections from English 
prose is composed of extracts from twenty-eight 
writers, some of whom are among the most 
difficult for Mr. Peacock’s purpose. What shall 
one choose, as their finest deliverance, from 
|Gibbon or Scott, even from Burke or Jane 
|Austen? Recognizing the difficulty, we still 
\think that the task of selection in this volume 
has been somewhat less happily accomplished 
than in the former ones. Out of seven passages 
of Goldsmith’s prose an immensely long one 
comes from ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ and four 
from ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ The remaining 
|two are ‘ The Strolling Player,’ which Goldsmith 
included in his own selection of his Essays, and 
‘The Man in Black’ from the ‘ Chinese Letters.’ 
Now everybody knows or may know ‘ The Vicar ’ 
by heart: there are countless editions of it: 
but the rest of Goldsmith—which should furnish 
equally fine prose—is not nearly well enough 
known, and hereis an opportunity lost of making 
readers acquainted with him. The question of 
the propriety of introducing scenes from plays 
into such a volume as this has no doubt been 
considered. It seems to us certainly debatable ; 
and we should be inclined to give the contrary 
decision. The grounds for doing so would be 
that the dialogue of a play is so expressly written 
to be spoken—and spoken to the accompaniment 
| of acting—that its true quality, as prose, hardly 
|comes out when merely read from a book. Ina 
minor degree this objection might lie against a 
good deal of the dialogue of novels: but the 
difference between dialogue intended to be read 
and dialogue intended to be spoken on the stage 
is sufficient to justify the one rather than the 
other. The extracts from Gibbon, Gilbert White 
and Smollett are very good. Burke, with two 
rather weakly rhetorical tirades from the 
* Revolution in France,’ comes off, to that extent, 
less well. Jane Austen is given rather lavishly, 
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but both ‘Northanger Abbey’ and ‘ Mansfield 
Park’ have been neglected; and ‘Emma’ is 
represented by one short and not specially 
remarkable paragraph. ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 
and ‘ Persuasion’ are the sources chiefly drawn 
upon. Wonderful to relate, Louisa’s jumping 
off the Cobb is not given. Among writers, per- 
haps, less generally read than they deserve to 
be will be found here Paley, Henry Mackenzie 


(the delightful country dowager from ‘ The 

Lounger’), Mrs. Radcliffe, John Foster and 

Cobbett. 

Catalogue of War Literature issued by H.M. 
Government, 1914-1919. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 6d. net.) 


THE Pictorial Posters issued by Governments 
during the war ought to take their place amon, 
the most interesting phenomena of a time ful 
of new developments. A comparative study of 
those of the different belligerents would doubtless 
throw some new light upon their respective 
characters and mentality; and a philosophical 
lover of humanity, comfortably removed from 
the scenes and the passions to which the posters 
appertained, would certainly derive from them 
material for many sapient reflections and notable 
essays. We are, perhaps, as yet too near the 
war to feel inclined for, to be even capable of, a 
detached inspection of the appeals which at 
every turn used to grieve, amuse or irritate us 
in days when, do what one would, every call to 
anybody was apt to come home as a reproach. 
When it is possible to look them coolly over, or 
when the next generation examines them, what 
will be found to be the outstanding qualities of the 
British posters? Most of them are very homely ; 
realistic by the standard ofthe realism of Punch ; 
humorous often, but hardly ever witty; apt to 
stress cheery resolution, competence, and endur- 
ance, but consistently shy of heroics. Some few of 
the artists have achieved that subtle exasperating- 
ness which, we understand, is one of tie highest 
‘secrets of successful pictorial advertisement, 
and lurks often under a superficial common- 
placeness. We used to find that with impatience 
in conscience-stricken gentleman who 
could not answer the searching question, 
“Daddy, what did you do in the Great 
War?’’: and also in the elderly matron who 
with a fearfully lifelike fieriness was urging her 
stodgy son to go. It is curieus to remember 
how moving—even compared with the posters 
on which the men figured—was the Flag. 

These remarks have been occasioned by a 
red-covered sixpenny booklet in which the 
Government has published a catalogue of War 
Literature, and the bulk of which is concerned 
with the posters. It is in itself very well worth 
having as a memento. 


A Manual of the Dutch Language. 
Downs and H. Latimer Jackson. 
University Press. 6s. net.) 

WE have here another of the useful Cambridge 

Guides to Modern Languages. The compilers 

in their preface emphasize its being but a manual. 

A “skeleton”? grammar precedes near a score of 

very well-chosen extracts from Dutch authors 

—both prose and verse. We consider the gram- 


By B. W. 
(Cambridge 


mar has been unduly retrenched : it may barely 
suffice for a learner who knows German; for 


anyone who, beyond English, knows no Teutonic 
language it will certainly prove provokingly 
inadequate. 

It was a good plan to print the English equiva- 
lent line for line under the first Dutch p 
given, and—again in the interest of those who 9 
not read German or a Scandinavian language— 
we would have had this help extended further, 
Granted acquaintance with a kindred language 
it should be possible after a few days’ work with 
this manual to read Dutch with tolerable facility. 

A short political history of the Netherlands 
and a more elaborate history of Dutch literature 
are provided to whet the learner’s appetite for 
the new language. 


The Bookman’s Journal for November contains 
one or two papers which are worth noting. Mr. 
Richard Curle may well be attended to in what he 
says of English authors still in need of editors— 
Coleridge (the prose), Landor and Borrow. A com- 
plete Defoe and a complete Steele are also among 
the possible and desirable achievements with 
which he tempts the enthusiast. Mr. McBey’s 
etchings are sympathetically discussed by Mr. 
M. C. Salaman. In ‘ The World and the Artist’ 
Mr. Drinkwater attacks the problems of ugliness 
and of the relation of machinery to art. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury contributes one of the best 
appreciations of Austin Dobson that have ap- 
peared, and Mr. Hugh Stokes writes freshly, 
also informingly, on Charles Méryon and his 
vision of Paris. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Q. V. (‘‘ Shaconiana ’’).—The following are the 
references to the Bacon-Shakespeare correspon- 
dence required :—The Times, 1901: Dec. 19, 
pp. 6, 9; Dec. 20, p. 6; Dec. 21, p. 9; Dec. 23, p. 63 
Dec. 27, p. 6; Dec. 28, p. 8; Dec. 30, p. 9; Dec. 
31, p. 10. In the issue for Dec. 26 will be found, 
at p. 7, a leading article on the subject, and at p. 9 
a further article. ; 


queries 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return a _ 

VOL. VIUl., SERIES 12. 4/6 each 
FORMER VoruMEs (any series) . 6/O each 

Parts for binding should be sent “carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES aNp QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked ‘* Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 


‘Notes and Queries 
GENERAL INDEX 


Series 11. 
Copies of the above volume are now available 
and may be ordered through any bookseller 
or direct from the Publisher, ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” Printing House Square, London, 


E.C.4. 
PRICE 
Bound in cloth to match Pub- 
lisher’s covers ie -» £1 1 O net. 
Unbound 18 6 net. 


Postage, "6d. extra. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASES, in colours aceording to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AnD 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


SERIES 12: 


In the event of aimouity, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES anp QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
Postage. 


Potes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 
ae. which are payable in advance, should be 
r 

The Publisher, ‘Notes and Queries,” Printing House 
London, E.C.4. 

oe and Postal Orders hott be made payable to “ The 

and crossed ‘* Coutts & Co. 


COATS 


MRS. Berks. 


£1 REWARD will be paid to anyone for a 
COPY of the BURIAL CERTIFICATE of AARON 

HUGH. Buried in or near London between 1821 and April, 
1824. Ace 74.—Reply to L. HUGHES, 49, Emerald Street, 
Roath, Cardiff. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. Publishers and Printers, 


9-47, GA 
GEORGE'S" ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
tains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
treedom. Ninepenceeach. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage 
extra, 1s. 8d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain: 


STICK PHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


Che Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record 

of Educational 

Progress at Home 
and Abroad. 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
SATURDAY. 


PRICE 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
12 months.............. 13s. 
6 montis. 6s. 6d. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. IX. Nov. 12, 1921, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth .. £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. — 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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